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COMPARISON BETWEEN TENIEES AND 
WIXKIE. 

It is a mistake to consider either of these ar- 
tists (Teniers and Wilkie) as comic painters. I 
do not recollect a joke in any picture by either 
of them. They are painters of human life — at 
least of a certain class of it : and if the scenes 
that occur in, and distinguish that class, are of 
a smiling character — good : but the artists chose 
them, not because they bear that character 
generally, but because they are there. They are 
painters of truth ; and because such is the 
truth, they paint it — not because the truth is 
such. If the truth had been different, their pic- 
tures would have been different. Without 
knowing anything of the personal character of 
either, I should judge them both, the one to 
have been, and the other to be, steady, serious, 
severe, painstaking men — almost incapable of 
enjoying a joke, much less of inventing one. 
They are painters of facts and things, not of 
sentiments, and ideas, and opinions ; and, as 
Nature is no joker, so they are none. Not that 
if society or circumstances throw a joke in their 
way, they have any objection to pick it up ; but 
they never think of going out of their way to 
find one. In fact, they are conscientious to a 
fault ; like Mr. Crabbe, the poet, they think that 
whatever is fit to be done, is fit to be painted ; 
their choice of subject is confined to a class, and 
to nothing else. There is, however, this grand 
difference between Teniers and Wilkie, that the 
one is a painter of the real truth, and the other of 
the ideal : for Wilkie's pictures are as ideal, in 
the true sense of that term, as the finest of the 
antiques are ; that is to say, they are as much 
founded in the absolute truth of Nature, yet as 
little to be seen there in point of fact. Every 
one of Teniers' scenes has happened. But not 
one of Wilkie's scenes ever did or could hap- 
pen ; though there is no reason to be given why 
they should not. In short, the scenes of the 
one (Wilkie) are absolutely true to Nature, and 
consistent with it in all their parts ; but the 
other's are Nature itself. Perhaps it may still 
further illustrate the relative merits of these two 
extraordinary artists, if I say that, if Wilkie 
has more individual expression than Teniers, 
the latter has much more character; that if 
the scenes of the former are more enter- 
taining and exciting, those of the latter are 
more satisfying — that of Wilkie's affect us 
more like a capital performance on the stage. 
Teniers' are felt and remembered more as actual 
scenes that have passed before us in real life — 
that, in fact, Wilkie's are admirable pictures, 
but that Teniers' are the things themselves ! 
As I have no scruple in placing these two ex- 
traordinary artists on a general level, in point 
of acquired skill, as well as of natural power, I 
will add, that whatever Wilkie wants of the 
freedom and facility of touch of his dead rival, 
and the exquisite truth, purity, and transpa- 
rancy of his coloring, he, at least, compensates 
for it in his conception and execution of indivi- 
dual expression. The quantity of expression 
that Wilkie is capable of throwing into a face, 
without in the slightest degree overstepping the 
" modesty of Nature," has never yet been equal- 
led by any artist, living or dead, whose works 
are at present extant. — British Galleries of 
Art. 



Of all the collections of pictures imported 
into England during the period of the French 
Revolution, the most important was the gallery 
of the Duke of Orleans. In order that some 
dea may be formed of it, some particulars are 
given respecting its origin. Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, known by the name of the Regent, 
founded it in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, with much taste, and at a very great 
expense. The principal acquisition that he 
made was forty-seven pictures, formerly in the 
possession of Queen Christina of Sweden. 



Among them were the three celebrated works 
by Correggio — the Leda. the Io, and the Danae. 
To these, other important collections were an- 
nexed, either wholly or in part, embracing those 
of the three cardinals — Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Dubois. The Duke also embraced every oppor- 
tunity of purchasing single fine pictures, the 
most celebrated of which is the raising of 
Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo, painted as a 
companion to Raphael's Transfiguration, fion* 
the Cathedral of Narbonne. The galiery, at 
his death, consisting of 485 pictures, contained 
the most costly treasures of the most flourishing 
periods of the Italian, Flemish, and French 
schools, but was especially rich in Italian pic- 
tures of the age of Raphael and the Caracci. 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, the son of the Regent, 
nearly did this gallery irreparable injury. In a 
fit of blind fanaticism, he cut the heads of 
Leda and Io out of the pictures of Correggio, 
and burnt them. These pictures were pur- 
chased afterwards for Frederick the Great, and 
are now in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

By the dispersion of this and other collections 
throughout England, a taste for fine pictures 
was astonishingly increased, and succeeding 
years afforded various and rare opportunities 
for gratifying it in a worthy manner. When 
the storm of the French Revolution burst over 
the different countries of Europe, and shook the 
foundations of the property of states, as well as 
of individuals, the general distress, and the in- 
security of property, brought an immense num- 
ber of works of Art into the market, which had 
for centuries adorned the altars of churches as 
inviolably sacred, or ornamented the palaces of 
the great, as memorials of ancient wealth and 
splendor. Of these works of Art, England 
found means to obtain by far the greater num- 
ber, and the best. No sooner was a country 
overrun by the French, than Englishmen skill- 
ed in the Arts were at hand with their guineas. 
Thus it happened that most of the great fami- 
lies of Italy lost more or less of their treasures 
of Art. This fate fell with particular severity 
on Rome, especially on the families Aldobran 
dini, Borghese, Colonna, &c. ; then in Genoa, 
where the families of Balbi, Doria, Durazzo and 
others, sold the whole, or part of their collec- 
tions. In Florence, the palace Riccardi; in 
Naples, the Royal Palace Cape di Monte, lost 
many admirable pictures. Lastly, a great num. 
ber of churches throughout Italy parted with 
their altar-pieces. 

In the same manner and with the same suc- 
cess, taking advantage of the circumstances of 
the times, have the English exerted themselves, 
from the year 1798 to the present time, in Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, Italy, and Spain. In 
proportion as the number of capital pictures 
thus imported gradually increased, the more did 
a taste for them spread, and with a greater de- 
mand, the prices continued to rise. The natu- 
ral consequence was, that whoever, in Europe, 
wished to sell pictures of great value, endea^ 
vored to dispose of them in England ; an im, 
mense number wore accordingly consigned 
there. From the Netherlands, especially, many 
were brought, among which were some of the 
highest class, from old family collections. The 
smallest towns in Holland often contained pic- 
tures by the best masters ; that country, accor- 
dingly, was regularly explored like a hunting-, 
cover by the picture dealers ; in little towns, no- 
tice was given by the public crier that those 
having old pictures to dispose of, might come 
forward and find a market. 

The number of pictures procured in these di-. 
vers modes, to which may be added those pur- 
chased singly by Englishmen during their 
travels, will enable one to form a tolerable idea 
of the extraordinary treasures which England 
possesses. — Dr. Waagen. 



The French Exhibition progresses ; but not 
one-fifth of tho French pictures will, says the 



correspondent of the Daily News, be received. 
M. Grome has executed a ' gigantic picture, 
nearly as large as the "Marriage of Cana," and 
calls it, "The Apotheosis of Augustus," a tame 
classical subject, that does not promise much. 
M. Youn, of the spasmodic schoel, perpetuates 
his nation's crime, and its folly, and its punish- 
ment, by a ghastly "Retreat from Moscow," 
accompanying it with a loathsome hospital 
scene — " The First Amputation." M. Scheffer 
— solemnly and saintly, — will appear with 
" Satan tempting our Saviour." — London Athe- 
nceum. 

Art-pleasures are doubled by participation. 
* * * * Art humors no rank, — and it must 
do even Royalty good to reflect that the humble 
artist who paints the picture on which it gazes, 
though a miller's son, like Rembrandt, or a 
pastry-cook, like Claude Lorraine; was bom 
heir of a wider realm than that over which it 
reigns — one free from all the cares of royal 
heads, unvisited by taxes, and exposed to no 
enemies. 

It is reported that Kossuth is preparing for 
the press a collection of his letters from Turkey, 
which will probably contain some curious pieces 
of secret history. 

That pictures keep up their prices, if railway 
shares go down, was proved the other day at 
the sale of the Baron de Mecklenburg's collec 
tion. The following are some of the sums 
realized, as stated by a contemporary: Horse 
Market, by Wouvermans, brought 72,000 fr. 
($14,000) ; a Landscape, by Hobbima, 80,000 fr, 
($16,000) ; a Landscape, by Both, 28,000 fr. 
($5, 600) . — English paper. 
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(AMERICAN POETBY. 

STREET. 

There is a simplicity and clearness in 
Street's perception of Nature, "which is to 
her trne lovers exceedingly attractive. 
He has qualities analogous to those of the 
early religious painters, and though per- 
haps far from faultless, his descriptive pas- 
sages come, to those who long for the 
soothing influences of external nature, with a 
charm like the sound of a forest-hidden cas- 
cade. I do not think there is another poet 
who shows in his works so entire a per- 
ception of the value of detail and specific 
truth, as Street. He, indeed, in many 
cases over-estimates it, and in consequence 
fills his pictures so full, that their repose is 
broken up. One feels that the 'poet, filled 
with the sense of the beauty in his flowers 
and fern leaves, will never be satisfied with 
giving them to you, but pours them put 
with a profusion which diminishes their 
value materially. We want more choice 
and less in quantity. To him, all that Na- 
ture gives is beautiful, and nothing is so 
poor that he can leave it out of his study. 
'Take, for example, the following from '• A 
September Stroll :" 

"The hickory-shell, cracked open by its fall, 
Shows its ripe fruit, an ivory ball, within ; 
And the cleft chestnut-burr displays its sheath, 
White glistening, with its glossy nuts below. 
Scatter'd around, the wild rose-hushes hang 
Their ruby buds tipping (heir thorny sprays. 

" The everlasting's blossoms seem as cut 
In delicate silver, whitening o'er the slopes ; 
The seedy clematis, branch'd high, is robed 
With woolly tufts ; the snow? Indian-pipe 
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Is streak'd with black decay ; the wintergreen 
'Offers its berries ; and the prince's-pine, 
Scarce seen above the fallen leaves, peers out, 
A firm, green, glossy wreath." 

It is a perfect Pre-Raphaelite study. 
Each object, as it catches the poet's atten- 
tion, is given to you in the most faithful 
manner. ' I should imagine Street to be 
limited in his range of vision, for distant 
landscape rarely calls out his enthusiastic 
admiration — he lives in the foreground, 
and seems to be peering and prying into 
the copses and thickets with the most in- 
satiable curiosity, and studying around 
every pine root for his favorite mosses and 
flowers. When, therefore, he can find a 
passage of Nature, from which he can 
make a picture, and still enjoy each object 
in it fully, he is most content. In the 
poem just quoted from, there is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant picture : — 

" Our pathway leads 
Through a rude gate and o'er a broken bridge, 
- Where the green rushes and long tangled grass 
Proclaim the shrunken streamlet; a faint track 
Xteads to a barrell'd spring, whose waters boil 
Unceasing from their loose, grey, sandy depth. 
Grass spreads its sides with velvet, and tall trees 
Drop their black shapes around. We pass along ; 
A gorge wiDds up, wall'd in with rocky banks, 
Flumaged with leaning branches ; wheel-marks deep 
Are traced upon the stone floor of the chasm, 
And grateful shadow rests like sleep within. 
Grim roots starts out from crevices; green sprouts 
Flaunt from moss'd ledges ; and large trickling drops, 
From the steep sides, shed moisture on the air. 
We rest awhile, then tread again our path. 
A grassy glade, with points and curving banks, 
The dry bed of a streamlet, lures our steps. 
The varied aster-tribes are cluster'd round ; 
The gnarl'd thorn shows its yellow-crimson fruit, 
Studding its boughs and scatter'd thick beneath ; 
And from the brinks the solidago bends 
Its golden feather." 

The whole description is one which im- 
presses us with the freshness and freedom 
of Nature. Street has the merit which 
many landscape painters lack, of always 
placing his material justly and in the pro- 
per season. In the passage just quoted, we 
have the "aster-tribes," and the "solida- 
go " (golden rod). They are found in pro- 
fusion in the half-wild places, like this 
gorge, at this season of the year (Septem- 
ber), but never in the depths of the forest ; 
where he has given us the Indian pipe, 
"streaked with black decay," the berries 
of the wintergreen,* and the prince's pine, 
" affirm, green, glossy wreath." The ren- 
dering of actual color here given is as 
true as the, recognition of the characteris- 
tics of the plants. In the same poem 
again, see the truth of color in the paint- 
ing of an oak, standing alone, when it has 
caught the effect of the first frosts :— 

« Ton tall oak, 

Standing from out the straggling skirt of wood, 
Touched by the frost, that wondrous chemist, shows 
Spottings of gorgeous crimson through its green, 
Like a proud monarch, towering still erect, 
Though sprinkled with his life-blood." 

Also note this from " Onneko :" 

" From the dead leaves young grass-blades peer'd, 
Its downy curl the fern uprear'd, 
Fresh fringe the hemlock show'd, 



* Improperly, though generaUy, in New York State, 
called so— the true same is the checkerberry (Gaulthe- 
ria procumbens) ; the wintergreen is rarely found in 
New York ; It is another species of the same genus 
(G. hispldula). 



The blossom'd shad bush crouching low 
Scatter'd its frequent patch of snow 
Along their tangled road." 

But it is especially from the deep, wild 
forests, where the landscape painter so 
rarely goes, that Street's finest passages of 
poetic description are drawn. There is 
something of a peculiarly strong love for 
the entirely wild and free running through 
all that he does, so that he is happiest only 
when alone in the " forest primeval." In 
the poem entitled " A Forest Walk," how 
pleasantly he paints his surroundings— 

" A nook within the forest, overhead, 
The branches arch, and shape a pleasant bower, 
Breaking white cloud, blue sky, and sunshine bright, 
Into pure ivory and sapphire spots, 
And flecks of gold ; 

" Here the spruce thrusts in 

Its bristly plume, tipp'd with its pale-green points, 
The scallop'd beech-leaf, and the birch's, cut 
Into fine ragged edges, interlace. 
While here and there, through clefts, the laurel lifts 
Its snowy chalices half-brimm'd with dew. 

" The fern displays 

Its fluted wreath beaded beneath with drops 
Of richest brown; the wild-rose spreads its breast 
Of delicate pink, and the o'erhanging fir 
Has dropp'd its dark, long cone. 

But, perhaps, -the most characteristic trait 
in Street's self-manifestation is his rever- 
ence for whatever is found in Nature. He 
seems to take all things as alike worthy of 
reverence and study, nor manifests the 
" spirit of choice," as Buskin calls it, in 
scarcely any direction. He walks out half 
a mile or more from the city, and finds a 
poem in his walk, nay, even in the city, as 
that to the Elm-tree in Albany. But this 
is easier than to find a poem in something 
which we should pass by with scarcely a 
glance in any circumstances. Many a nook 
which he has found pleasant study in, even 
most poets would have slighted ; nor is this 
proof that he sees more than there is, as 
many would say, bnt that whatever bears 
the impress of Nature is worthy, in his es- 
timation, of his serious regarding and 
thought. It is not a feeling of over-done 
humility before her, but of true humility, 
making him feel that whatever she offers 
him is fit food for- contemplation. 

He does not attempt to mend things 
either ; but if it is not perfect, he takes it 
to his love, imperfections and all. His 
"Smithy," " slab-roofed"— " of a stained 
and dusky red," and " A Common Scene," 
are as unpretending common-place studies 
as it is possible to find, — yet there is 
always some fine truth which makes it 
worthy. So in " The Mill "— 

"Stagnant still, 
And gloomy seems the wide-spread sheet ; what time 
The sliding gate is lower'd ; the slimy flume 
Looks dark ; the waters trickle o'er the dam 
. Or gush from some wide fissure ; and the mill 
Is left to deepest silence. But when morn, 
Bringing the daily task, uplifts the gate, 
The scene, like magic, changes ; the smooth pond 
Breaks into slanting Unes." 

And in this again, in' which he walks into 
a kitchen-garden, the most unpicturesque 
of all places — 

"The verdant pea 
Looks out, the twin-leafd scallop'd raddish shows 
Sprinkles of green. The sturdy bean displays 
Its jaws distended wide and slightly tongued, 
The downy cucumber Is seen ; the corn 



Upshoots its close-wrapp'd spike, and on its mound 
The young potato sets its tawny ear. 
Meanwhile the fruit-trees gloriously have broke 
Into a flush of beauty ; and the grape 
Casting aside, in peels, its shrivelled skin, 
Shows its softfurzy leaf of delicate pink, — 
And the thick midge- like blossoms, round diffuse 
A strong, delicious fragrance." 

It seems to me evident that he does not 
care much for humanity ; his likings and 
sympathies being mainly, and perhaps more 
worthily, drawn to the realms of inanimate 
nature. This, from the " September Stroll," 
probably shows the mind of the man him- 
self— 

" Morning again rose gloriously clear; 
The air was softer, and the gentle West 
Was fanning where the North had struck its chills : 
And as the sun climb'd up, his light was cast 
So warm and genial, and the atmosphere 
Was felt so sweetly and deliciously, 
It seemed 'twere pleasure merely to lie down, 
And bask and breathe." 

He, above all our poets, loves "Nature," 
i.e., inanimate nature, for her own sake, 
apart from all sentiment of life and its 
struggles. If indeed he attempt to force 
that sentiment into his works, we feel at 
once that it is not at ease there. 

He has a love for winter, which all New 
England people will sympathize with 
strongly — he enjoys the whiteness and un- 
brokenness of the the snow : 

" Bare the hill's steep brow, 
But choked the hollow ; meadow broad, and plain 
Are furrow'd with white surges ; fences stretch 
Like low embankments, whilst the open woods 
Are clothed in garbs of spotless purity."— Nature. 

We take, at random almost, some pas- 
sages suggestive of pictures : 

" Upon a narrow river flat 

The sunset falls in streaking glow. 

Here, the mown meadow's velvet plat, 
And there the buckwheat's scented snow. 

A cluster of low roofs is prest 
Against the mountain's leaning breast. 

" Around its sandy points all day, 
Watches and wades the crane for prey; 
While show its shallows lily robes 
Of heart-shaped leaves and golden globes." 

— The Island. 

" A knoll of upland, shorn by nibbling sheep 
To a rich carpet, woven of short grass 
And tiny clover, upward leads my steps 
By the seam'd pathway, and my roving eye 
Drinks in the vassal landscape." 

— An Autumn Landscape. 

" Long tufts of grass and stars of fern, 
With many a wild flower's fairy urn, 
A thick, elastic carpet spread ; 
Here, with its mossy pall, the trunk, 
Resolving into soil, is sunk ; 
There, wrenched but lately from its throne, 

By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 
Its huge roots mass'd with earth and stone 

One of the woodland kings is cast." 

— A Forest Walls. 

I do not consider it profitable to insist 
on Street's deficiencies ; they are not my 
province ; I am not a professed critic — too 
generally a synonym for fault-finder — but 
one who, loving nature and its lovers, seeks 
to draw all of beauty from her and them I 
may. If he be a great poet, or no, I do 
not feel aalled on to decide; some say yes, 
and some no ; for myself, if I make com- 
parisons, they are for my own benefit. 
G. M. James. 



